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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 707.) 


First day the 12th, while Friends were at 
meeting my beloved mother requested her daugh- 
ters to sit still awhile in her chamber: and after 
atime of solemn silence uttered the following 
supplication : “ Wherever gathered, Holy Lord 
God Almighty ! whether in this little meeting, 
in larger congregations, or under whatever name 
assembled, bless those who wait upon and wor- 
ship Thee. Let thy word have free course and 
be glorified, to the increase of the dear Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, and the advancement of the great, 
the glorious and universal work spoken of by 
thy Prophet, when from the north and from the 
south, from the east and from the west, Thy 
suppliants shall be brought. 

“ Bring them gracious Lord, near unto Thy- 
self, bring us, as a family, bless my children, I 
pray Thee ; Thy poor unworthy creature, yet one 
who through Thy mercy has trusted in Thee, and 
been desirous of Thy glory.” 

She then prayed for each of her family, in a 
manner which shewed the clearness of her spir- 
itual perceptions, and the deep religious concern 
reuewedly awakened on account of those most 
near to her affections, and concluded with these 
words, ‘¢ Wash all in the laver of eee) 
and grant the renewings of the Holy Ghost, that 
Thou, gracious Father, mayest be praised in 
time, and} with the dear Son of Thy love, ever- 
lastingly receive glory and honor, thanksgiving 
and renown. Amen and Amen.” 

Her voice was remarkably strengthened for 
this exertion, and she afterwards observed, 
“ What a merey to be favored with a little fresh 
feeling ; without the fresh feeling what is all 
expression, what is any thing?” 

_ In the afternoon she addressed her kind phy- 
sician, in a manner which evinced strong interest 
and Christian solicitude on his behalf, offering 
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gospel counsel and encouragement, and enforcing 

the necessity of constant watchfulness and prayer. 

She expressed feeling obliged by his affectionate 

attention, to which he replied that he deemed it 

a privilege to have the opportunity of attending 
er. 

Upon one of her son’s mentioning that his 
wife had been detained from public worship that 
day on account of her infant, she promptly an- 
swered, “‘ The tabernacle of God is with man.’ 
We have duties to fulfil; but there is an altar 
to which we may continually resort : the gracious 
language is accomplished, ‘ He that is with you 

be in you,’” adding, “ My children are 
very near to me, the Lord bless you and the dear 
babes ; Oh may he keep them from the evils of 
the world : the evils of the heart must be grad- 
ually overcome through submission to the spirit 
of Christ.” 

Third day the 14th, hearing of our dear friend, 
aor Proud, being seer ill, my beloved 
mother was much affected, and spoke of her as 
an endeared sister and fellow laborer in the gos- 
pel; after a short pause she solemnly exclaimed, 
“Oh our poor Society! Lord raise up judges, 
counsellors, feelers, such as are quick of under- 
standing in Thy fear, and if children are to be- 
come teachers, give them wisdom and humility.” 

The approsch of the Yearly Meeting was 
watched with lively interest by my dear parent ; 
and when it began, her mind seemed clothed with 
the same Christian solicitude as if she were per- 
sonally mingling with her friends. This was in 
degree manifested by an address which she dic- 
tated to the meeting of ministers and elders, as 
well as by messages to many of her brethren and 
sisters who were engaged in active service; and 
she entered into the concerns of that important 
season as fully at times as if she had no bodily 
ailment. Yet her weakness was such 2s to ren- 
der her unfit to see company, and often to excite 
apprehension that her vital powers were rapidly 
sinking ; while che was still kept in ignorance, 
and as she would sometimes say remarkably 
blind as to the event. 

“TO THE YEARLY MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS, 
HELD IN LONDON, 5TH MONTH, 1823. 

“ Dearly beloved Friends,—Separated from 
you by the pressure of extreme bodily weakness, 
that love which I trust is of the everlasting gos- 
pel has caused me to visit you in spirit, and 
even bound in sympathy under your solemn de- 
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liberations. Your attention has been claimed by 
the return of messengers, who, having been ena- 
bled to lift up their eyes and look on the fields, 
now thankfully feel that He who led into labor, 
graciously sustained through the portion allotted 
them, while they dare not rejoice in any thing 
but the humble hope, at times afforded, that 
through unmerited mercy their names are writ- 
ten in heaven, and their feeble efforts for the 
promotion of His ever blessed cause accepted by 
the great Lord of the harvest. You have also 
been called upon as a collected body, to receive 
the acknowledgment that views of a similar, or 
more extensive nature, are opened to some others 
who have been alike separated for the work of 
the ministry. 

In considering the present state of things at 
home and abroad, not only the want of the preva- 
lence of divine life, but in many instances the 
oppression of the heavenly seed; how has my 
soul travailed, that such as are sent forth may 
not only go in the fulness of gospel commission, 
but so dwell deep with the gift, as to be faithful 
to its revealings, watchful and patient in times 
of concealing, and resigned to those reducing, as 
well as qualifying operations, whereby the com- 
mand given to the tribe of Levi may be under- 
stood and from time to time obeyed, “ Let thy 
Thummim and thy Urim be with thy Holy One, 
whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom 
thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah.” 
Here is the safety of ministers in this day, as it 
was in preceding ages, who knowing that all their 
help is from the Lord, cast their care wholly 
upon Him. 

“« And for you, dear friends, who are called, 
though in a less public manner, to labor, whether 
at seasons in word and doctrine, or as deeply 
baptized elders to act like Aarons and Hurs, my 
heart is engaged in sisterly concern. 

“ Some of you in your different meetings, with 
larger or smaller companies, have long known 
what it is, while desiring to bear your own part 
of the burden, to sit as with your mouths in the 
dust, ready to utter the bemoaning language, 
‘ What advantageth it me if the dead rise not?’ 

“ May these be strengthened to hold on their 
way, accepting for their encouragement the 
scriptural assertion, ‘ Unto you it is given in the 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but 
also to suffer for His sake,’ while through this 
deep experience there is an increasing capacity 
to ‘know Him and the power of His resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of His ings,’ 80 as 
to be ‘ made comformable unto steak? The 
Lord has not forsaken His long regarded people, 
though ‘ the time to favor Zion’ in the way that 
exercised spirits crave, ‘ the set time,’ may not be 
yet come. The Redeemer’s kingdom will spread 
in His own way; the work is great, but the arm 


which is carrying it forward is Omnipotent. P 
“To the Lord then let us look, in Him let us! even in what are termed little things ; saying 
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trust, and to His name, which is everlastingly 
worthy, be the glory ascribed now and for ever, 
Amen. In the feeling of affectionate and gospel 
love, I salute you, and am your very poor and 
variously tried friend, MARY DUDLEY. 

‘¢ Dictated in her sick chamber but signed with her 
own hand, at Peckham, the 28th of 5th Month, 1823,” 

During the 7th month my precious mother 
was so far recov as to ride out several times, 
and we began to entertain hopes of a partial res. 
toration, fondly anticipating the probability of 
enjoying her valued society, even though the 
days of active service might be over. 

This she frequently said she believed was the 
ease, and spoke of the peaceful retrospect which 
she was often enabled to take, whilst feeling that 
her gospel labors were only valuable as tests of 
her love and obedience, but not furnishing any 
ground of dependance. Yet she was much en- 
gaged in encouraging to faithfulness, often say- 
ing to those who visited her, as well as to her 
attendants, “ Mind that the day’s work keeps 
pace with the day,” and in exhorting her fellow- 
ministers, strongly expressed the necessity of 
being completely devoted to the sacred calling, 
and not shunning to declare the whole counsel 
of God. 

These communications were accompanied by 
remarks which evinced great humility with re- 

t to her own services. Once, upon some 
dauhe being made to her diligent occupation 
of the time and talents with which she was en- 
trusted, she sweetly and in great tenderness of 
spirit, replied,  Feebly and unworthily as they 
have been used, I trust it was with a single view 
to the help of others, and the glory of the dear 
Redeemer ; and if He forgives all the mixture, 
all that has been of the creature, and mercifully 
receives me into rest and peace, whether he af- 
fords those bright prospects, which in the begin- 
ning of this illness and often since have been 
vouchsafed, or not, Oh may I never doubt or cast 
away my confidence * * * * 

‘*T have nothing in the world that really occu- 
pies me, no object of peculiar interest except my 
children, and these I can leave to Him who | 
trust will care for them and protect them.” 

It was very striking to us, and to some of those 
friends who occasionally saw er mother, 
how entirely she was abstracted from temporal 
things, seldom evincing much interest about pas- 
sing events, and repeatedly observing that every 
thing of a terrestrial nature was so nearly alike 
to her, that she could say desire had failed. 

Some Friends, for whose best welfare she had 
been long concerned, coming to take leave of her 
when about to go a journey, she testified the 
continuance of her solicitude by imparting much 
Christian counsel. She enjoined the young pec 
ple of the family to value the privileges of their 

ion, and not to be ashamed of the cross 
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that she wished the standard of simplicity might 
never be lowered amongst us, and as their temp- 
tations to deviate would be likely to increase, she 
felt earnest in pressing what it was probable 
would be her ast advice. This proved the case, 
for though she lived until their return they 
never again met. 

Early in the 8th month symptoms of increas- 
ing debility came on, and it was obvious that her 
constitution was eoreally sinking ; of this she 
was fully aware, though from tenderness to those 
about her she seldom spoke on the subject. 

On being settled in bed one night she solemnly 
said, ‘‘ When this poor body drops, I should like, 
if Friends see no objection, for it to be taken 
into Southwark meeting, and from thence to 
Bunhill Fields. No invifations to be given, nor 
any unnecessary expense gone to, only informa- 
tion to my friends that the pins of the earthly 
tabernacle have at length fallen out. 

(To be concluded. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 709.) 

The following “ Notes of a visit to the meet- 
ings composing the Southern Quarterly Meeting,” 
appear to have been made during the journey. 

9th mo. 4th, 1816, I left home, being gath- 
ered into much resignation and quietude of 


mind,—and proceeded to Isaac Jones’s, who had 
offered his service to accompany me in the visit. 
Next day, under a deep feeling of solemnity, I 
was favored with the arising and spreading of 
encouragement to go forward. Took a solid and 
affecting leave of Isaac’s family, and went on to 
Darby meeting, where I was drawn into a feeling 
sympathy with the weakness of humanity; in 
which a view was opened and expressed, of the 
necessity of daily recurrence to the Fountain of 
strength, that the mind may be furnished with 
ability to withstand the improper action of ad- 
versity and of prosperity, and be preserved 
through all trials and temptations, with a steady 
progress in religious experience. The people 
were also cautioned against depending upon self, 
or rising above that state in which they might 
receive the humbling impressions of Truth. 
Dined at Joseph Bunting’s, and went on nine- 
teen miles to Samuel Canby’s, at Brandywine, 
where we lodged. Next day, we proceeded 
through Appoquinimink to Duck Oreek, where 
we were kindly received by James Morris. After 
a time of free conversation, being drawn into 
silence, our attention was turned to the shortness 
uncertainty of human life, and the necessity 
of becoming suitably for our chan 
Our views were then directed to the means 
which we might become effectually prepared for 
that solemn period ;—the causes which retard 
our progress in this n work were a little 
opened, and the necessity ¢ 
gence and faithfulness was impressed. 
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7th. Attended Duck Creek Monthly Meeting. 
In the solemnity of deep feeling, I had to travail 
through much weakness and poverty, to reach 
the living spring of encouragement. On advert- 
ing to the causes of our weakness and leanness, 
the people were directed to the means of renew- 
ing their strength, and the communication closed 
with feelings of cordial encouragement to the 
exercised, travailing seed. The solemn impres- 
sions and humbling influence of Truth seemed to 
be sensibly felt, and I hope renewed encourage- 
ment extended to some minds. Dined with a 
number of Friends at James Morris’s, and went 
home with Daniel Cowgill, near Little Creek. 
In the evening, after a season of free and social 
conversation, our minds were gathered under a 
humbling sense of Divine goodness, and encour- 
aged to faithfulness and stability in our several 
places, in order that we might answer the inten- 
tions of a gracious Providence, both in regard to 
our spiritual progress, and in relation to our 
stewardship of outward blessings. 

Next day, being first day, the 8th, we attended 
Little Creek meeting in the morning ; where the 
language of encouragement and invitation was 
freely extended, and illustrated by the consider- 
ation that “all things are ready,” and nothing 
is lacking or wanting on the part of Divine good- 
ness. After encouraging the people to receive, 
embrace and improve the-extension of free grace 
and mercy, we left them under a comfortable 
hope that some were, and others would be, brought 
to sit under their own vine and fig tree, where 
nothing can make afraid. After dining at Re- 
becca Hanson’s, in company with Daniel Cow- 
gill and wife, I was drawn into particular sympa- 
thy with Rebecca, under which I was led to 
express, “ What is past, cannot be recalled ; what 
is to come, cannot be foreseen. The present 
time only is ours. A proper use of time, in the 
exercise of the means extended to-us, will always 
contribute to our improvement and strength, and 
bring us forward so as to answer the intentions 
of that preparing hand which leads through 
merey and through judgment.” 

In company with the above-named friends, we 
attended a meeting appointed at Camden at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The house was full, 
being mostly of other societies. My mind felt 
low, and rather under discouragement. Being 
stripped of all ability, I was brought to the true 
place of waiting, and drawn into an humble de- 
pendance on the never failing power and virtue 
of Truth ; in which my mind was opened intoa 
view of the prophetic character of Christ, as a 
light to lighten the gentiles, and the glory of his 
people Israel: and 1 was enabled to exhibit a 


clear view of the gospel dispensation to the chil- 


watchfulness, dili- | i 
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mankind, recommending them to the Word of goodness, the necessity of this was shown to be 
his grace nigh in the heart, which is able to in order to bring the mind to the Fountain of 
make wise unto salvation, I bade them farewell; strength ; and some encouragement was minis- 
wishing grace, mercy and peace might be multi- tered. 
plied unto them. Lodged at Jonathan Hunn’s,| Qn first-day, the 15th, in the morning we were 
eight miles from Little Creek. In the evening, | at Chester Neck meeting ; where the beneficial 
in company with a friend who came in, we were | effects of the gospel were illustrated, and the way 
drawn into quietness ; and, under a sense of the | pointed out by which our minds might be brought 
power and virtue of Truth to support its own | into the possession of those effects; closing with 
testimonies, encouragement to faithfulness was | a tender address to the people of color. Had a 
expressed ; our own preservation and growth, as | meeting at Cecil at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
instruments, depending thereon, as well as the | which was large and comfortable. The nature 
prosperity of Truth within our borders. of our dependant state was opened ; and that all 
9th. Attended Motherkill Monthly Meeting; the good we receive, or can enjoy, comes from 
and was much exercised that the minds of the | God: the people were encouraged and incited to 
people might be brought into a state of nearness | receive and improve his goodness, freely offered 
to the principle of spiritual life; and not restin them. Next day, we travelled fifteen miles 
the letter of external knowledge. ‘The necessity | through the rain to a meeting appointed at the 
of yielding to the reception of that virtue and Head of Chester, at eleven o'clock. It was a 
power which produces a change of heart, was also | small meeting; but the language of encourage- 
insisted on, as a necessary lesson for all to learn. | ment was held forth: “ Seek, and ye shall find : 
Charles Osborne from Tennessee was there, and | ask, and ye shall receive; knock, and it will be 
was extensively opened in gospel communication. | opened unto you.” Lodged at John Turner's, 
We returned with him and John Cook to Cam- | who accompanied us the next day to Tuckahoe 
den, and spent the evening agreeably with our Neck, where we had a meeting on fvurth-day, 
friends. Next day went with Elisha Dawson to the 18th. A number of the inhabitants of Den- 
his home at North-west Fork, where the day | ton village attending, the house was filled. Seri- 
following we attended their Monthly Meeting. | ous and deliberate consideration was recommend- 
In the early part, it was dull and heavy, but the | ed as consistent with our reasonable nature. The 


necessity of maintaining our ground, and endeav- | want of serious consideration was shown to be 


oring to advance forward in the work of Truth, | the cause that many become subjected to vanity 
was a little opened; and they were cautioned | and folly ; and that deliberate attention is neces- 


against resting in any past attainments, or sink- | 


| sary in order to become acquainted with ourselves, 
ing under improper discouragements. They were 


and to bring us into a situation of mind to receive, 
reminded that there is nothing good in us but | recognise and improve Divine grace, or the opera- 
what we have received ; and that there is enough | tive influences of the spirit of Christ, to redeem 
and to spare in the Divine fulness: therefore in | us from evil, and bring us into the enjoyment of 
humble dependance thereon, there is encourage- | good. 

ment forall. The communication of these views| 19th. We were at Tuckahoe meeting, which 
closed with feelings of tender sensibility and | was small as to Friends, but a number of the 
nearness of sympathy towards Friends. Dined | neighbors attended. The nature of spiritual 
at Mark Noble’s, and in company with Anthony | worship was a little opened, as the only medium 
Wheatley rode twenty-one miles to Easton, where | of receiving spiritual benefits. The meeting 
we lodged at Robert Moore’s. closed with comfort and encouragement. Dined 


12th. Attended Third-haven Monthly Meet- 
ing ; and was opened into a view of the amiable- 
ness and utility of that religion which is pure ; 
showing that it leads into present comfort, while 
it prepares for everlasting enjoyment. The ne- 
cessity of submitting to its practical effects, was 
particularly urged ; and encouragement extend- 
ed to exercised and dedicated minds. Spent the 
evening at William W. Moore's with a number 
of friends; where much encouragement flowed 
to them, to bear the weight of their situation, 
correspondent with the meekness and dignity of 
Trath. Next day, we travelled about fifty miles 
to Joseph Turner’s, at Cecil, and the day follow- 
ing attended Cecil Monthly Meeting. I was 
much bowed down in mind, being humbled with 
a sense of iny own weakness. But under a re- 


newed feeling of the continuation of Divine, 


at Robert Kemp’s, and proceeded to Choptank, 
where we had a meeting next day, that was small 
and exercising, but I obtained some relief, yet 
left them rather with heaviness. Thence we 
went to Robert Moore’s, at Easton, who went 
with us to Bay-side meeting, which was small. 
My mind was humbled under a sense of our 
weakness, and the continuation of Divine good- 
ness. Some encouragement and consolation was 
felt and extended. 

22nd. We attended Third-haven meeting, 
near Easton, which was large: but I felt weak 
and feeble. The obstructing causes which pre- 
vent the mind of man from receiving spiritual 
strength were oe and the le directed 
to the means which are able aah these 
causes. The necessity of becoming separated 
from evil, in order to be prepared for the enjoy- 
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ment of everlasting good, was also held up to| satisfaction. On first-day, the 29th, we were at 
view. Inthe afternoon, in company with Robert! Duck Creek meeting, which was large and com- 
Moore, we visited several families, to our own | fortable. The proper knowledge of ourselves 
relief and their encouragement ; and left Easton | was reeommended,—the causes of deception were 
under a feeling of much sympathy and affection | pointed out,—and the light of Christ shown to 
towards some of its inhabitants. Next day at-| be necessary in order to bring us properly ac- 
tended a meeting at Marshy Creek; which was, quainted with ourselves. Faithfulness to the 
small by reason of much rain. It was an exer-| manifestations of this light, was particularly 
cising season ; it being difficult to reach the pure | insisted on, as the all-sufficient guide to salva- 
witness through the external form. They were| tion; and the meeting closed with feelings of 
cautioned against trusting on outward regularity,|encouragement. In the afternoon, we had a 


without the internal work. The necessity of 
regeneration in our hearts was opened, and Friends 
encouraged to faithfulness. 

In company with Anthony Wheatly and his 
daughter, we attended North-west Fork meeting, 
which was pretty large and comfortable ; being! 
measurably gathered under the influence of 
Trath. My mind was opened in gospel com- 
munication, and the meeting coneluded with feel- 
ings of tender encouragement. 25th, were at 
Centre meeting, in which I was opened to show 
that the human mind possessed great powers of 
activity, and that it was necessary they should | 
have a proper direction, by being subjected to a| 
Divine, regulating, controlling power,—that pure 
wisdom was necessary to open and influence our 
minds, as well as to direct dur steps and move- 


ments through life ; so that our course might be 


under the direction of the light of Christ. The 
meeting closed with much cordial feeling and 
satisfaction ; and we returned to Willis Charles’s, 
who went with us next day to Milford. Dined 
at Gaulladette Oliver's, and attended a meeting 
there at three o'clock in the afternoon. It was 
rather small; but my mind was turned to con- 
sider the views and principles which give excite- 
ment and direction to our pursuits, and which 
contribute to form our dispositions and habits. 
The people were reminded that we ought to en- 
deavor always to live so that we may neither be 
afraid nor unwilling to die. The youth were 
invited to apply themselves to seek after true 
wisdom to direct their steps aright, so that they 
might witness preservation from evil; and also 
eautioned against being drawn under the influ- 
ence of specious politeness and fashionable man- 
ners, which prevent the mind from coming to 
the enjoyment of solid virtue and real peace. 
27th. At Motherkill meeting, where I was led 
to hold up to view that whatever may be our 
private views, or individual pursuits, when our 
minds are brought into a state of calm reflection 
and serious feeling,—all will acknowledge that 
we stand under obligations to worship, serve and 
glorify God ; this being the design and intention 
of our ereation and redemption, and the means 


meeting at Appoquinimink, exercising and try- 
ing. Cautions were held forth against trusting 
in external enjoyments; and the necessity of 
having the mind brought under the regulations 
of proper discipline, in order rightly to receive, 
improve and enjoy the blessings of Divine good- 
ness, was recommended to our close attention ; 
that so we may know an indwelling with the pure 
principle of Divine light and grace. 

On the 30th, we came on through Wilmington 
and Chester, and reached Jacob Maule’s, at 
Radnor. Here I parted with my kind compan- 
ion, Isaac Jones, he returning home. Next day, 
I reached my habitation, and found all well. In 
this journey, I was absent twenty-nine days, 
attended twenty-two meetings, and travelled by 
computation about five hundred and forty miles. 

[To be continued .} 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH WEBSTER. 


Seldom do we record the death of one whose 
life has been of a more checkered character ; and 
though she has moved in what may be termed 
the humbler walks, it can be truly said of her, 
that she has ‘‘answered life’s great end.” — Many 
are there who are not related by ties of consan- 
guinity, who feel that she has been unto them a 
friend in need. During along and useful life the 
sick chamber has often been cheered by her 
gladsome smile, even when secret sorrow was in 
her heart. To her will apply these lines, “ Well 
hast thou borne affliction; well sustained thy 

rtion of distress; and unrepining, drank the 

itter dregs of adverse fortune ! Happier scenes 
await thee.” 

She was the daughter of Benjamin Gilbert, 
whose grandfather resided in the west of Eng- 
land, and was one of the persecuted sufferers 
in 1608, for his faithfulness in attending the re- 
ligious meetings of the Quakers. It is believed 
that he and his wife crossed the ocean with 
Wm. Penn, or soon after, in 1682, and, among 
other Friends located near Poquessing creek, in 
Bucks County; her grandparents were Joseph 


pointed out by which we may fulfil the duties| and Rachel Gilbert ; Joseph supported an earnest 
required of us, encouragement was extended to| testimony against the increasing intemperance of 
stand faithful to the redeeming power and virtue | that day, by not only discarding the use of ar- 
of the spirit of Christ. Dined at William Dol-| dent spirits himself, but not allowing the use of 
by’s; and next day visited several families to! it among his hired laborers. At that time it was 
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thought a man could not farm without slaves to|querulous imbecility! Tear up those whining 
assist in the labor. By the preaching of Benja-| epistles which you have written home ; write 
min Lay, his judgment was early convinced of|rather on your memorandum, Perseverance. 
the injustice and inhumanity of holding his | Quash every disposition to make changes, except 
fellow man in bondage, he therefore liberated | where they tend to moral benefit, or knowledge 
all his slaves. Such was the ancestry of our | of business. “ It is ill transplanting a tree which 
deceased friend, and through this line of faith- | thrives well in the soil.’’ Let the cheerfulness 
ful adherents to truth and right were transmitted | of a contented mind evince itself in deference and 
the affectionate and noble traits of character, the | submission to those who control your time, and 
virtue of which shone conspicuously until the|in uniform good nature and courtesy to your 
close of life. companions in business. With such principles 

Her father settled near Mauch Chunk. Eliza- | and resolutions, and with reliance on Divine 
beth was the last survivor of a company that | Providence, you may boldly hope. Brace your 
were captured and borne away by the Indians | nerves to meet every engagement, and however 
in the 4th month, 1780. She was then twelve | poor, you will succeed. Dismiss from your sou! 
years of age. Her parents and theirseven children | all belief in the divinity of modern pagans, called 
were of the number. She was separated from | Luck, and stake nothing on sudden windfalls. 
them and adopted by an Indian chief, by whom |‘‘In human nature,” says Playfair, “ there is 
she was kindly treated. Their sufferings were | no struggle that appears more unequal, at first 
almost beyond endurance. Her parents and two | sight, than that of a man without connections or 
of the children were first ransomed ; but before | capital, against the man who has both ; yet there 
proceeding far on the homeward journey the |is no contest which so constantly terminates in 
father died in an open boat under the most | favor of him who appears to have the disadvan- 
desolate circumstances. After about two years | tage.—J. W. Alexander. 
residence in the Indian settlements, Elizabeth 
was redeemed and returned to her friends. For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Many who have now attained mature life can| In memory of Eliza Tabour, daughter of Rus- 
tell how the clouds that at times gathered {sel and Deborah Tabour, of Dover, Duchess 
around their childhood were dispelled, and they | County, New York, who departed this life, 10th 


again basked in sunshine, by her soothing voice | of 2nd month, 1850, aged 33 years and 7 months. 


relating to them the story of her captivity. A| The early superintending care and oversight 
full account thereof may be found in a book} of concerned parents, and more especially of a 
entitled Gilbert’s Narrative, and to which we | pious, devoted mother, was no doubt an instru- 
are indebted for the facts herein stated. This | mental means in the Divine hand in preparing 
book was revised under her care at the age of | her tender mind for the reception of those hea- 
eighty, with the assistance of a friend. venly virtues that became such shining orna- 
She married in 1786, and became the mother | ments of her character in after days. 
of eight children, all of whom she survived, ex-| Although when entered upon the more active 
cepting three sons, who have lived to cherish | and busy scenes of life, and introduced into social 
and comfort iu her declining years one of the | circles where she was surrounded in common with 
most affectionate and devoted mothers. After | others by more or less of the vain allurements 
her children attained maturity, she many years | which tuo frequently captivate and ensnare the 
devoted herself faithfully to the sick, by whom | youthful and aspiring mind, her attention was at 
her kind care was gratefully received. times diverted from the even ground of primi- 
Her day’s work is finished. In confidence that | tive simplicity. Yet, as she was disposed to heed 
He who had been with her through all the trials | the gentle reproofs of Divine instruction, she was 
and vicissitudes of life would support her unto | measurably preserved from’ the contaminating 
the end, patiently did she wait for the summons | influence of the spirit of the world, and the flat- 
to put off the garment that bound the wearied | tering amusements which lead away from the 
spirit, and enter where sorrow is unknown. beauty and order of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 
Being endowed with an amiable and reflecting 
j mental organization, highly susceptible of moral 
BOE F, SETS SR. aad scientific improvement, in connection with 
To be successful and happy costs something. | those virtues and graceful attainments so emi- 
Assure yourself that if you yield to effeminate | nently calculated to elevate and adorn the mind, 
suggestions you sink. Nobly determine, at the she was truly capable of fulfilling every duty and 
hazard of some weariness and some smart, to obligation devolving upon her. 
pass contentedly through the appointed stages,; It may be said that she was an example of 
and to become a thorough merchant. Consider | humility, and of a meek and quiet spirit ; for 
how many a man, now great in Wall street, an unassuming deportment and unaffected simpli- 
came to town with all his personal effects in city of manners, increasing with the increase of 
one bundle. Away with home-sickness and years, marked her footsteps through life. 
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Throughout her last illness, which was of a 
pulmonary character, she underwent but little bod- 
ily suffering, and was mercifuly favored with the 
overshadowing of the Divine Presence. She was 
much accustomed to serious, silent meditation 
and inward retirement, and her blessings and 
endowments were received with a heart grateful 
to the giver of every good and perfect gift. 

A short time previous to her departure, in 
company with my wife, I made her a visit, much 
to my edification, humiliation and comfort. She 
appeared in a calm, composed frame of mind, 
fully aware of her condition, and said her work 
here was nearly accomplished, and a preparation 
witnessed for the solemn change which she be- 
lieved must soon take place ; and her countenance 
clearly portrayed her unsullied innocence, angelic 
sweetness and serenity of feeling. Having the 
full assurance of a well grounded hope of being 
united to that happy number whose names are 
written in heaven, she continued to manifest 
the same Christian fortitude and holy resignation 
that had hitherto sustained her. 

When her earthly remains were enclosed in 
the cold embraces of death, there remained upon 
her features an evidence that her spirit was at 
rest. Oh that the living might read and under- 
stand that they too were born to die: that ere 
long a final dissolution will take place, these 
earthly tabernacles become dissolved, all sublu- 
nary enjoyments pass away, this mortal put on 
immortality and go hence to be seen of men no 
more. For prepared or eo death 
isour finaldoom. These active limbs must waste 
away and moulder in the tomb. And happy, 
supremely happy, are they who shall in like 
manner with her, realise in their experience 
their garments washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb: for blessed and holy are they 
that have a part in the first resurrection; on 
such, the second death hath no power; they 
shall have a right to the tree of life, and to enter 
in through the pearl gates into that city that 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it, for the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 


Danret EB. Gerow. 
Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 1st mo. 5th, 1858. 


SILENT INFLUENCE. 


It is the bubbling spring which flows geatly’ 
the little rivulet which glides through the 
meadows, and which runs along, day and night, 
by the farm-house, that is useful, rather than 
the swollen flood, or the warring cataract. 
Niagara excites our wonder, nd we stand amazed 
atthe power and greatness of God there, as he 
‘< pours it from the hollow of his hand.”’ But one 
Niagara is enough for the continent, or the 
world; while the same world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and 
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gently-flowing rivulets, that water every farm and 
meadow, and every garden, and that shall flow on 
every day, and every night, with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of ourlives. It 
is not by great deeds, like those of the martyrs, 
that good is to be done; it is by the daily and 
quiet virtues of life—the Christian temper, the 
meek forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness, in 
the husband, the wife, the father, the mother, 
the brother, the sister, the friend, the neighbor, 
that good is to be done.— Albert Barnes. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


There are few kinds of reading more interest- 
ing and instructive than biography. The feel- 
ing of brotherhood, which links us more or less 
with every being possessing our common nature, 
leads us to dwell with interest on the thoughts, 
the feelings, and even the common incidents of 
a life, of whose very existence we were previously 
ignorant. The mere knowledge that one has 
lived, has thought, and acted, gives him a claim 
upon our sympathies. 

The influence exerted upon the mind, in read- 
ing the lives of those whose faithfulness to the 
Divine law in the soul has made them worthy to 
be held up as examples, is nearly allied to that 
which, perhaps unknown to themselves, they 
shed around them in the circle in which they 
moved. The close of such a life must always be 
in accordance with the life itself; and though to 
our finite vision, the clouds (as we are accustom- 
ed to call those physical conditions which some- 
times prevent the outward manifestation of the 
Divine life) may obscure that which is neverthe- 
less shining far beyond them, yet to the eye of 
faith they are of little moment. 

I think it was John Newtown who exclaimed 
to one who had been relating the incidents of a 
happy death bed, “ Tell me not,” said he, “ how 
he died, but how he lived.” The poet Young 
says, “ A death bed’s the detector of the heart ;” 
and this in a general sense is no doubt true ; it 
tests, if any thing can test the sincerity of the 
heart ; but it has no peculiar power to enlighten 
the intellect, nor does it always awaken the con- 
science. Many of us have seen the calm and 
quiet close of some whose lives have not given 
evidence of obedience to the Divine law, and we 
have heard, if not known, of others, who after a 
life of purity and devotion have experienced a 
sense ot desertion at the close. Let us not for- 
get too, that He who “did always the thin 
that pleased the Father,” in whom the principle 
of resistance was so siain that he is styled the 
“ Lamb of God,” even he cried out upon the 
eross, “* My God! my God! why hast thou for- 
saken me {” 

I have been led to these reflections by ob- 
serving of latter time in the Intelligencer, an 
increasing number of obituary notices and 
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memoirs, in which much space is allotted to the 
dying expressions of the departed ones. Now, 
however consoling and soothing these are to re- 
lations and friends, it appears to me unwise and 
even dangerous to lay too much stress upon them 
as an evidence of the spiritual state. Without 
daring to limit the mercy and goodness of Him 
who alone can read the heart, it is surely of evil 
tendency to hold up the idea that a careless life 
may be followed by a triumphant death. Where 
one individual may have been saved from des- 
pair by such an example, many, perhaps, have 
been led to presume, under the idea that a death- 
bed repentance may atone for time misspent and 
talents misapplied. 

I trust it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
these remarks have no reference to any particu- 
lar obituary or memoir, but have often occurred 
to my mind as a caution. We are often re- 
minded that it is a serious thing to die ; but is 
it not as serious a thing to live? Oh! could we 
but see the heighth and depth, the length and 
breadth of that fe which grows by obedience, 
which is fed and nourished by all that is pure 
and holy, we should value as we ought that por- 
tion of time here which is given us to letelans 
it ; and in the growth and dominion of this life, 
we should find the se/fevident assurance that it 
can never end. 8. 
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We published in No. 44 tribute to the memory 
of Elizabeth Webster, late of Byberry. A fur- 
ther account, containing some circumstances of 
interest, has since been sent us, and will be 
found in the present number. 





NOVEL READING. 


WORDS OF WARNING TO THE YOUNG. 


Novel reading is not only dangerous, and acts 
on the mind as ardent spirits does on the body, 
but is also a waste of precious time, for which 
God will require a strict account. 

Dr. Hawes gives it «s his opinion, that “no 
habitual reader of the novel cau love to read the 
Bible, or any other book that demands thougat 
or inculeates the serious duties of life.” They 
become disgusted with the plainness and sim- 
plicity of truth, and require and search for some- 
thing new and exciting to the imagination. 

Again, the taste for novel reading, when once 
acquired, is hard to get rid of. Take an ex- 
ample: ‘A young lady who indulged for some 
time in the habit of novel reading, on becoming 
pious, found to her sorrow, that her imagination 
had become so fascinated, and her taste so 
Vitiated by this pernicious reading, ‘that she 


could not fix on any thing permanently. ‘| 
would make any earthly sacrifice,’ said she, 
‘could I thirst after the Bible as 1 haveafter the 
novel. The greatest daily cross I am now com- 
pelled to take up, is to pass a novel without 
reading it. I would urge it as a warning to all 
my sex to beware of this fatal rock.— Beware of 
wasting not only days, but nights, in making 
yourselves fools all the rest. of your life, if not 
absolutely wretched.’ ”’ 

But, again, it sometimes leads even to in- 
sanity! A physician in Massachusets says : “[ 
have seen a young lady with her table loaded 
with volumes of fictitious trash, poring day after 
day, and night after night, over highly wrought 
scenes, and skilfully portrayed pictures of ro- 
mance, until her re grew pale, her eyes be- 
came cold and restless, and her mind wandered 
and was lost. The light of intelligence passed 

| behind a cloud, her soul forever benighted. She 
became insane, incurably insane, from reading 
novels.” 

Hannah Moore says: “ The constant famili- 
arity with works of fiction, even with such as 

| are not exceptional in themselves, relaxes the 

‘mind that wants hardening ; dissolves the heart 

| that wants fortifying; stirs the imagination that 

wants quieting; irritates the passions, which 
want calming ; and, above all, disinclines and dis- 
qualifies for active virtues and for spiritual ex- 
ercises. The habitual indulgence in such read- 
ing is a silent, mining mischief.” 

Many facts might be adduced to prove the 
dangerous and injurious results that flow from 
novel reading. As poisons act on the body, so 
do they affect the mind, the heart, and the moral 
character. And they should be kept far from 


the family circle, and never be placed within the 
reach of the young, who should avoid them as 
they do things of danger.—LEachange Paper. 








EUSTACE. 


«‘ He that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s free-man.”’—Cor. vii. 22. 


“ God is no respecter of persons: \but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him.”—Aets. x. 34, 35. 

Eustace was born on the plantation of Belin 
de Villeneuve, in the northern part of St. 
Domingo, in the yesr 1778. In his youth he 
was noted for avoiding light and vicious ccnver- 
sation, and for embracing every opportunity of 
listening to intelligent and respectable whites. 

Occupied in the labors of the sugar-house, in 
which he became remarkably expert, he grew 
up respected by his master, and by his fellow- 
slaves. 

It was near the time of his attaining the age 
of manhood, that the revolution of St. Domingo 
broke out. He might have been a chief among 
his comrades, but he preferred the saving to th 
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destruction of his fellow-men. In the first mas- 
sacre of St. Domingo, 1791, his knowledge, in- 
trepidity, and the confidence of his coantrymen, 
enabled him to save four hundred persons from 
death. Among these was his master. 

Eustace had arranged for the embarkation of 
Belin de Villeneuve, and other fugitives, on 
board a vessel bound to Baltimore. In the 
midst of terror and confusion, he bethought him- 
self that his master would soon be destitute of 
resources in the asylum to which he was about 
to be conveyed ; and he prevailed upon upwards 
of a hundred of his comrades to accompany them 
to the vessel, each bearing under his arm two 
loaves of sugar. 

At that city, Eustace devoted the resources 
which his industry and skill could command, to 
the relief of those whose lives he had saved. 
At length it was announced that peace was re- 
stored to St. Domingo, and thither Eustace re- 
turned with his master, who appears to have 
been worthy of the tender and faithful attach- 
ment with which Eustace regarded him. 

The peace was only a prelude to another and 
1 bloodier scene of woe. M. de Belin was sepa- 
rated from his benefactor in the midst of a gene- 
ral massacre, executed by the Haytian chief, 
Jean Francois, at the city of Fort Dauphin. M. 
de Belin effected his escape while Eustace was 
employed in collecting together his most valua- 
ble effects, and committing them to the care of 
the wife of this chief. She was sick in his tent, 
and it was under her bed that the trunks of M. 
de Belin were deposited. Having made this 
provident arrangement, Eustace set off to seek 
his master ; first on the field of carnage, where 
he trembled as he examined, one after another, 
the bodies of the dead. At length he discovered 
the object of his search, alive and in a place of 
safety ; and having again embarked with him, 
and the treasure which he had so adroitly pre- 
served, he reached St. Nicholas Mole. Here the 
fame of his humanity, his disinterestedness, and 
his extraordinary courage and address, preceded 
him, and on disembarking he was received with 
distinction by the population, both white and 
colored. 

On the return of peace and 
the government of Toussaint 


Corea under 
’Ouverture, M. 
Belin established himself at Port au Prince, 
where he was appointed president of the privy- 


council. At this time he had arrived at the 
decline of life, and had lost his eye-sight. He 
how regretted that he had not taught Eustace to 
read, and expressed himself with much emotion 
on that subject, saying, ‘‘ how many heavy and 
sleepless hours of a blind old man might Eustace 
have beguiled, if he could read, &e. Eustace 
mourned his master’s bereavement, and his in- 
capacity to console him. In secret he songht a 
master, and by rising at four o’clock, and study- 
ing hard, though not to the neglect of his other 
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duties, he was able in three months to present 
himself to his master with a book in his hand, 
and by reading it with perfect propriety, to give 
a new and surprising proof of the constancy and 
tenderness of his attachment. 

Upon this followed his enfranchisement. Bat 
freedom did not change, it only elevated his 
friendship for his late master ; rather let us say, 
his venerable and beloved companion. 

Soon afterward, M. de Belin died, leaving 
Eustace a fortune which would have supported 
him in ease during the rest of his life. But the 
legacy of his friend came to the hands of Eustace 
only to be passed by him to the needy and un- 
fortunate. At that time, there was a vast deal 
of misery, and bat one Eustace, in the Island of 
St. Domingo. If a destitute soldier was without 
clothing, a family without bread, a cultivator or 
mechanic without tools, the new riches of 
Eustace were dispensed for their supply. Of 
course these could not last long, and from that 
until his death in 1835, a period of forty years, 
he maintained himself and provided for numer- 
ous charities, by serving as a domestic. He 
lived and labored only to make others happy. 
Sometimes he was found defraying the expenses 
of nursing orphan infants ; sometimes adminis- 
tering to the necessities of the aged relations of 
his late master; sometimes paying for instract- 
ing and placing as apprentices youths who were 
destitute and unprotected ; and often forgiving 
to his employers considerable arrears of wages 
which they found it difficult to pay. His own 
wants were few and small. 

The virtue of this humble and noble-hearted 
man could not be hidden by the obscirity of his 
calling. In 1832, the National Institute sought 
him out to announce to him that that body had 
paid to his worth the highest tribute in its 
power, by awarding to him its first “ prize of 
virtue,” being the sum of $1000. When this 
announcement was made to him, by a member 
of the Institute, Eustace replied, with his usual 
simplicity and piety, ‘It is not, dear sir, for men 
that I have done this, but for my Master who is 
on high.” — Tract. 


MECHANICAL BAKERY. 

Among the modern triumphs of mechanical 
skill, may be classed the Mechanical Bakery in 
this city, a description of which, taken from the 
Ledger, is given below. The bread is said to be 
of uniformly excellent quality; and like all re- 
sults of labor-saving contrivances, the article can 
be afforded cheaper. The works are now, we 
understand, in complete operation. 

“The building in which the baking process 


is carried on occupies a lot 51 feet on Broad 
street, by 190 feet on Vine street. The main 
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building is five stories high, including the base- 
ment, and is nearly fire-proof. A railway is laid 
from the centre track of the Reading Railroad, 
in Broad street, into and along the southerly 
side of the first floor, until it meets the hoisting 
apparatus, thus affording the facility of receiv- 
ing flour directly from the rail to the hoisting 
machine, and discharging coal into the basement 
for the furnace. 

“ Part of the basement, which is not oceupied 
by the furnaces and engines, is devoted to the 
yeast department. A separate and closed room 
for keeping the yeast cool and free from inter- 
ference, by means of lock and key, is provided 
at the east end of the room. knife by means of a ratch, and presents the 

The furnaces are loeated and arranged along | next set of cavities to the apertures in the cylin- 
the southerly line of the basement, having their | der, which are filled and cut off as before by 
foundation below it, and upon the arches of the | every similar movement of the knife and cavity 
furnaces rest the bottoms or foundations of the | roller. This cavity roller is hollow, and revolves 
ovens, and the superstructure of which rises 30 | upon a stationary shaft, to which is attached an 
feet and through two stories of the building. eccentric, by means of which pistons are forced 

The furnaces and boilers connected with the | in and out of the several cavities, and thus pre- 
steam engine are situated on the extreme west- | sent cavities at the top to receive the dough, 
erly boundary of the lot, and every precaution and throw out the loaf at the bottom of an end- 
has been taken to guard against accident. | less apron, which conveys them to the mould. 

The kneading machine is an entire novelty. ing tables. Attached to the loaf-cutter is a re- 
It consists of a double-headed wooden cylinder, | gister, which is worked by the operations of the 
ten feet long by six feet in diameter, fixed in a | knife, in such a manner as to record every loaf 
frame in a horizontal position, and is lined with | that is cut from the dough with absolute cer- 
zinc. The inner heads are connected by two tainty. There are two ovens, built of brick, 


strong cross bars situated on opposite sides, both having only a narrow alley way between them, 


roller revolving underneath. This roller has 
eight sets of cavities, of three each, extending 
across its surface, each set corresponding with 
the three apertures in the cylinder above. 
Between the apertures of the cylinder and the 
cavities of the roller is inserted a broad knife of 
galvanized iron, about the 16th of an inch thick, 
with three apertures corresponding to those in 
the cylinder above, and the cavities of the roller 
beneath, and fastened to arms working loose up. 
on the stationary shaft, and receiving a vibratory 
motion from a crank attached thereto, and which 
cuts off the loaves as it moves forward, and as it 
returns draws back the cavity roller with the 


of which are also sheathed with zinc. By means | of sufficient width to pass and repass from the 
of these bars the flour, water and sponge are | front to the rear of the ovens, and are precisely 
thoroughly and perfectly mixed and incorporated. alike, and aet independenly of each other. 


One of these bars is so situated in the cylinder 
as not only to assist in the mixing process, but | ' 
at every revolution to clean the sides and sur-| oceupy portions of the first and second stories. 
face of the cylinder perfectly. Beside these bars Each oven rests upon a furnace, the arch of 
for mixing, there is an eccentric shaft connect-| which forms the lower arch of the oven. A 
ing the two inner heads, upon which is suspen- | large volume of hot hair passes directly through 
ed a plank-shaped hopper, which at every revo-| the arch into the oven, and the remainder is 
lution descends and cuts into the mass of dough | conducted to and through the ovens, by means 
at the bottom of the cylinder, and lifts one-half | of fire brick tubes, and the temperature is regu- 
thereof and conveys it upward until it approaches lated to a certain degree by a self-acting dampet 
the top, when it suddenly throws it over by | attached to a piece of metal, which opens and 
means of a simple mechanical arrangement, | closes by its contraction or expansion. 


The ovens are each 30 feet in height, 24 feet 
long, and 10 feet wide, and pass through and 


when it falls from the top to the bottom upon 
the mass of dough beneath, thus performing, by 
machinery, the same process which the French 
bakers perform by hand. This operation is con- 
stantly repeated until the whole contents of the 
kneader, consisting of five or six barrels of flour, 
is kneaded thoroughly, which is accomplished in 
about 15 minutes. 

The loaf-cutter consists of an upright cast- 
iron zine cylinder 64 feet long and 33 feet in 
diameter. A piston or follower is suspended over 
the cylinder, and, by means of a screw, works 
in it, and compresses the mass of dough which 
has been received with it, so as to force the 


same through three apertures in the bottom of 


the cylinder with corresponding cavities in the 


There are four doors or apertures to each oven, 
two in the first and two in the second story. 
Within the oven are two endless chains, with 
projections so constructed as to form a track of 
sufficient width to receive a bread car. There 
are twenty-six of these tracks upon the chains, 
which receive twenty-six ears of dough, and dis- 
charge the same, baked, at every revolution of 
the chains, which is made perpendicularly 
through the-ovens, at just that rate of speed 
which is required to bake the bread perfectly by 
a single revolution. Outside, and by the doors 
of the oven, are two waiting or tender cars 
which receive the bread cars as they come from 
the oven, and transport the same from the door 
of the oven where the bread is discharged to the 
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other door where the dough is received into the 
oven. These bread cars consist of a cast iron 
frame, in whieh are fitted tiles 14 inches thick, 
and so inserted with projections or flanges as to 
over the iron frame perfectly and present an en- 
tire surface of tile forthe car bottom. The only 
hand labor employed about these ovens is that 
vhich is required to place the loaves of dough 
spon the bread cars, outside of the ovens; this 
being done, machinery takes up the job and 
arries it through to completion. The operation 
of baking is thas: A door on one side of the 
oven opens of its own accord, and instantly a 
long arm reaches forth from the back, and with 
its iron hand clinches the bread car, freighted 
vith 80 loaves of dough, and draws it steadily 
into the oven, and opens the tracks of the end- 
less chain; the door then closes, and the car 
commences its descent upon the same chain. As 
soon as this door closes, the other door of the 
oven opens, and a car loaded with baked bread 
is pushed out by a long arm, without a hand, 
from the oven and along the rails of the endless 
chains, upon the tender car, which, in the mean 
time, has removed from the other oven door to 
receive it. As this bread car is reeeived upon 
the tender car, it immediately dumps its load of 
bread and takes its station at the other door of 
the oven, where it receives a fresh load of dough 
and proceeds as before. 

The same operations at the same time are re- 
peated in the lower story of the oven. The 
dough which goes into the door of the oven on 
the upper story, is discharged at the correspond- 
ing door on the lower story, baked; and the 
dough which goes into the door on the lower 
story, is discharged at the corresponding door on 
the upper story, baked; thus the twenty-six 
bread cars are continually receiving and discharg- 
ing dough and bread. As fast as the dough is 
received into the ovem at one door, the bread is 
discharged at the other. The oven is kept con- 
tinually heated and at such temperature as is 
desired ; the machinery is kept constantly in 
motion, and baking is thus going on without in- 
termission. 

The heat in the automatic oven differs entire- 
ly from that of the ordinary baker’s oven. It is 
hot air, radiated from brick, like that of the old- 
fashioned farm-house oven ; no smoke, ashes or 
other impurities can enter the chamber of the 
oven. It isa mistake to suppose that ‘steam’ 
has anything to do with the baking: it is used 
only for driviag the machinery and heating 
water.” 


POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 


Many persons plead a love of truth as an 
apology for rough manners, as if truth was never 
gentle and kind, but always harsh, morose and 
forbidding. Surely, good manners and a good 
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conscience are not more inconsistent with each 
other than beauty and innocence, which are 
strikingly akin, and always look the better for 
companionship. Roughness and honesty are, 
indeed, sometimes found together, in the same 
person. 

Polite language is pleasant to the ear and 
soothing to the heart, while rough words are 
just the reverse; and if not the product of ill 
temper, are very apt to produce it. The plain- 
est of truths, let it be remembered, can be con- 
veyed in a civil speech. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Northern Asso- 
ciation for the Relief and Employment of 
Poor Women. 

At a Stated Meeting of “Tae NortHern 
Association,” &c., held at 702 Green Street, 
4th mo. 4th, 1857, the following Annual Re- 
port of the Acting Committee was read and 
adopted. 

Luoret1a Mort, President. 

Lyp1a GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 


The season for again presenting our Annual 
Report is at hand, and we feel pleasure in stat- 
ing to our contributors and subscribers that dur- 
ing the past winter we have been able, with their 
kindly aid, to give employment to many destitute 
though worthy poor women, whose sufferings 
would have been great had it not been for the 
assistance rendered by the Association. 

The severity of the winter increased the num- 
ber of applicants, and although our funds grew 
low, as the cold continued, we could not refuse 
the suffering who asked for work. Had it not 
been for the liberality of our friends, we should 
not have been able to keep our rooms open till 
the usual time of closing. 

It gives new impetus to those working for a 
common good, to find so many who, though en- 
gaged in business that requires watchfulness, 
are so ready, when the request is made to give 
their aid, satisfying the laborers how great the 
good pormmalicked by @ proper distribution of 
time and money. 

Through the liberal donation of one of our 
friends we have been enabled to distribute 479 

arments to the destitute. Also appropriated 
570 garments, shoes, etc., to our women. 135 
women were on the roll during the season, and 
29 employed out of the house, most of whom 
were colored. P 

We earnestly desire that we may gain new 
friends, who will assist us in supporting our In- 
stitution, feeling as we do, how great the charity 
where employment is given to those who are so 
greatly in need of it. 

May we all give freely, according to our means, 
remembering “a man’s life eonsisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

During the year there have been made— 
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Comfortables, : : . 248 
Bed-quilts, J é : 98 
Garments, . ‘ ‘ . 2154 
Skirts quilted, . é . 809 


Cloak linings, . : é 13 

Stockings knit, . ; 17 pairs 
142 pounds of carpet rags cut and sewed, 37 
pair gloves cleaned, and 258 articles’ marked 
with indelible ink. 


“ Members on admission pay $1 50, and con- 
tribute annually one dollar. 
“Candidates for membership shall be nomi- 


nated to the Association by the acting com- 
mittee.”’ ‘ 





A FATHER'S ADVICE. 


Let not my daughter, now a wife, 
Bid all her fears adieu; 

Comforts there are in married life, 
And there are crosses too. 


I do not wish to damp your mirth 
With an ungrateful sound, 

But yet remember, bliss on earth 
No mortal ever found. 


Your prospects and your hopes are great, 
May heaven those fulfil ; 

But you will find in every state 
Some difficulty still. 


The rite that lately joined your hand, 
Cannot insure content ; 

Religion forms the strongest band, 
And Love’s the best cement. 


A friendship founded on esteem, 
Life’s stormy blast endures; 

It will not vanish like a dream— 
And such I trust is yours. 

Though you have left a father’s wing, 
Nor longer need his care ; 

It is but seldom husbands bring, 
A lighter yoke to wear. 

They have their humors and their faults, 
So mutable is man; 

Excuse his foibles in your thoughts 
And hide them when you can. 

No anger nor resentment keep, 
Whatever be amiss 

Be reconciled before you sleep, 
And seal it with a kiss. 


Or, if there’s cause to reprehend, 
Do it with a mild address ; 

Remember he’s your dearest friend, 
And love him ne’er the less. 

Tis not the way to scold at large, 
Whate’er proud reason boast, 

For those their duty best discharge 
Who condescend the most. 

Mutual attempts to serve and please 
Each other will endear ; 

Thus you may draw your yoke with ease, 
Nor discord interfere. . 

Thus give your tender passion scope, 
Yet better things pursue, 

Be heaven the object of your hope, 
And thither !ead him too. 


Since you must both resign your breath, 
And God alone knows when ; 


“So live that you may part at death, 
To meet with joy again. 


(For Friends’ Intell!gencer.) 
OUR HOUSE. 


Near a woodland, on the hillside, 
Stands a dwelling gray and old; 

The moss grows on its shingles, 
Its boards are green with mold. 


An untrained grape-vine curtains 
Its windows, and the door 

Is shaded with the tangled mass 
Which climbs the trellis o’er. 


And the sunlight through the tree-tops, 
Falls, peeping in and out, 

Painting its shadowy pictures, 
On every thing about. 


The forests dark green masses 
Rise up on either side, 

And the everlasting hills beyond 
Are mighty in their pride. 


But the cottage nestles easily 
Upon the hill-side green, 

Like an infant on its mother’s breast 
In childhood’s happy dream. 


Yet, though the sunshine wanders 
Its mossy shingles o’er, 

No curtains shade the windows, 
No face peeps from the door. 


The path is overgrown with grass, 
The horse-block’s broken down, 

Tall weeds nod round the doorstep 
And cumber up the ground. 


No children’s voices echo 
Through the dwelling, as of old, 
And every year it groweth 
More desolate and cold. 


Yet once it was a happy home, 
Once, in the years long past; 

Those years which bear us onward all 
From joys too bright to last. 


O, bappy, happy childhood ! 
When, in the years to come, — 
Shall we fied again the simple bliss 
Found in our childhood’s home ? 


O, for the simple taste which found 
A treasure ina toy; 


For the childish griefs which crushed us then, 


Would now be deemed a joy. 


For the pure and earnest faith with which 
Around our mother’s Knee 

We knelt in the still twilight hour 
And prayed, U God, to thee. 


For the childish confidence with which 
We looked from that low door, 

And believed the wide world stretched around 
True to its great heart’s core. 


O, never in the march of life 
Shall our heart’s feel again 

The pure and guileless happiness 
Which blest our being then. 


O, the weary, weary march of life; 
This ceaseless journeying on 

From the happy days most dear to us 
Tothe great unknown to come. 


O, Father! for one hour at home! 
My soul would fly to thee ; 

Borne upward on the prayer I learned 
Beside my mother’s knee. 


Ist month, 1858. A. 
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THE EXILED NEGROES IN CANADA. and the best educated; they are the prominent 
men of their class, and take the lead in all ques- 
tions which affect them as a race. 

In our account of the colored people of Canada| The more intelligent of the colored men are 
ve have stated only what we saw, or what was | loyal and devoted subjects of the British crown. 
given us On undoubted authority. We were | They set a high value upon the equality, under 
wprepared for a state of things so favorable. | the law, which they enjoy. “Can we,’’ said one 
That others, looking at them from a different | of them, a shrewd, hard, business man, well ad- 
pint of view, may see them in a different light, | vanced in middle life, “can we help loving a 
is probable, indeed, certain. The blacks must | government which is so kind and which has done 
hve among them their quota of the idle, the so much for us?” and his voice was disturbed by 
vicious and the degraded. There can be no| emotion. And if gratitude on the one band in- 
doubt that some, disappointed in their expecta- | duces loyalty, hatred—no softer word will do— 
tions, and pinched by the climate, look back with | on the other confirms and strengthens it. They 
ngret upon their condition in the States; but | hold frequent meetings among themselves, and 
vhat does this prove? The condition of the the staple topic of discourse is the injustice un- 
Irish and German laboring man is, as a rule, | der which their race suffers in the United States ; 
greatly ameliorated by emigration to the United | bad as the facts are, they lose nothing in repeti- 
States, yet how many of them can we find long- | tion; no distihctions are made, and North and 
ing for the old country or the fatherland, and | South are involved in a common condemnation. 
declaring that they did better and were happier | Like all other men who suffer oppression, they 
home. It is certain that the material and | are apt to fancy the attention of the world fixed 
weial condition of the colored people is better in | upon themselves; the evil which overtops every 
(anada than anywhere in the States. There is other evil in their horizon, must seem equally pro- 
mong them a manlier tone of feeling, more minenttoall mankind. ‘hey underrate the diffi- 
wenues Open to exertion, more intelligence, culties under which their well-wishers in the 
higher culture. This is most seen among the States labor; they see only the obloquy under 
oder residents, and will be still more marked which their race suffers, and do not see the 
smong those who have been born and educated causes which render their removal a work of 


GENERAL SOCIAL CONDITION—HEALTH. 


in the Provinces. Something, too, of this de- | 


| time and patience. . They overrate, too, greatly 
pends _ the character of the emigration | the power of England, and underrate that of the 
there. It is a mistake to think that the fugitive | Union. In any dissension between the two 
dave only finds a refuge in Canada; many of countries, England would have no warmer friends 
the most intelligent of the free colored people, | and America no more bitter and unrelenting 
vho have acquired in the Union some capital foes than the colored men of Canada. 
by their industry, seek in Canada more liberal; On one subject, equally at Toronto and Ham- 
institutions and a better education for their chil- ilton, at London and Chatham, all the colored 
dren. Many, too, who find it to their interest | people whom we saw agreed—in repudiating 
o pursue their avocations in the States during those who sought in the United States contribu- 
1 part of the year, have their permanent homes tions in clothes and in money for the destitute 
on the other side of the border. D in Canada. They deny that there is 
In Toronto and Hamilton, we heard among | anything like destitution among them, except 
the colored men the opinion frequently ex-| that arising from sickness, from vice, or from 
pressed, that those did best in Canada who had | idleness; they affirm that they are abundantly 
reided a time in the Northern States; that the | able and wiliing to maintain their own poor; 
fugitives, in general, had not the necessary habits | that the contributions rarely reach those for 


of self-government and steady industry; that 
these came slowly, and by many were never ac- 
quired. The experience of Mr. King, on the 
other hand, led him to think that the fugitives 
vere quite equal to the free blacks, and, indeed, 
that the very fact of their escape showed supe- 
nor energy and determination. Which of the 
‘wo opinions may be correct, we have no means 
wing. 

The vast majority of the colored people in 
Canada are of sind veal Mr. King estimated, 
that of those at Buxton one-third were of pure 
African descent ; but even this proportion seems 
‘ me much greater than obtains in the Province 
at large. As a rule, not, however, without many 
¢xeeptions, the mulattoes are the most intelligent 


whom they were intended, and that while in 
some cases aid may be solicited by well-meaning 
or ill-advised persons, in most it was sought by 
those who converted the contributions they re- 
ceived to their own benefit. On what facts the 
latter assertion was founded, | did not inquire ; 
we give the statement as it was repeatedly made 
to us, and it would be well for those in the 
Northern States, who are applied to for such ob- 
jects, to bear it in mind, and look closely to the 
character of the applicants. 
While, by the law, no distinction is made 
among the inhabitants, either in rights or privi- 
on account of color, socially, the same pre- 
judices, if not to the same extent, exist against 
the colored people in Cauada as in the United 
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en 
States. The better classes of society come little| tain ; the statistics on which such knowleds, 
in contact with them, and know nothing of their} must rest, are not in existence. The colored 
aims and progress. Most are indifferent upon | people, themselves, almost universally maintai 
the subject; many are strongly prejudiced | that the climate agrees with them, and that they 
against them. As was before stated, a promi-| enjoy there a full measure of health. Many cir. 
nent editor of a daily paper in Toronto—a liberal, | cumstances impressed me with a contrary opinion, 
kindly, and well-informed man—told me that they | and I fear that consumption and its allied dis. 
were there addicted to thefts and brawls, and that | eases will prove heavy drawbacks to the enjoy. 
he believed that the jail was filled with them; yet, | ment of more liberal institutions. Whether the 
on accompanying him to the prison, we found | liability to the disease increases with each su. 
but three colored people in it. In many places | ceeding gereration, or whether, contrary to gen. 
white mechanics will not work in company with | eral experience in such diseases, it may be 
a colored man, and, while by law, the public} gradually lessened and extinguished, remains 
schools are open to all without distinction of| for experience to determine. This whole sub. 
eclor, the children even of light-colored mulat- | ject of climate, in its effect upon different races, 
toes are frequently refused admission to private | forms one of the most difficult as well as one of 
schools. What is strange, all this is referred, | the most important and interesting questions to 
by the negroes themselves, to the influence of| which the attention of medical men can be 
Americans? We have previouély stated we | directed. 
found several of the children and youths pur- 
suing the study of the dead languages, and Mr. ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 
King is desirous that free scholarships, open to} The atmospheric air is at once the most deli- 
competition, should be established in the Uni-| cate and the most powerful of all springs. It 
versities for the colored people. So far as the| actually yields to the touch of a sunbeam, and 
education of those who are intended for the| yet it ean cleave rocks, and shake the surfaces 
learned professions is concerned, this may be | of countries to pieces in earthquakes. It is more 
very well; but in other cases, the time devoted | nice in the detection of pressure than any in. 
to the dead languages appears misspent, or not/strument that we can contrive, and no thermo. 
spent so profitably as it might be. ‘l'o those | meter can measure heat with nearly the precision 
who have to struggle in active life, those sciences ' of an air one. The air is, indeed, not only fine 
which have an immediate practical bearing— | beyond all sensation, but it is the immediate ob- 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, en-| ject of all the senses. It is the air which the 
gineering, &c.—are much more useful than | eye sees, the ear hears, the nose scents, and the 
Latin and Greek. As for the elevation of his| finger touches. We know nothing of what sight 
race, the colored man who invents a labor-saving | might be in a vacuum, or space where there 
machine, builds a superior bridge, or makes a| were no air, because the eye would be destroyed 
valuable discovery in the arts, will do far more | if it were in such a place, even though the ap. 
for his people than one who may be able to edit | paratus were so contrived as that the operation 
Lucretius or Aristophanes. of breathing could still be carried on. Once 
One other topic, in conclusion—health. It is | remove the pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
well known that the negro in America, while | fiuids of the eye would burst the vessels and 
less liable to fevers, suffers more from tubercular | coasts, and there would be an end of its curious 
disease than the white man, and that his liability | structure, as well as its power of seeing. 
to it is much greater at the North than at the} Smell and taste are not the air, but still the 
South. A part of this tendency may be owing, | fragrance and the sapidity are “melted or dis- 
in cities, to overcrowding and want of ventila-| solved in air,” before we can a them ; and 
tion, but a large part of it would»seem due | in those internal parts of the , which we 
directly to the effects of climate. Many pbysi-| may suppose that atmospheric air does not 
cians believe that the mulatto has this tendency j reach, we have no ion of any thing like 
to tubercular disease in a still higher d either smell or taste. n as to hearing, it is 
than the black man. For such an opinion the air that we hear. Air is the instrament, 
js at present no solid foundation, and the vital | and the only instrament of sound ; and if it were 
statistics of the different races require to be | taken away, all nature would be as dumb as 4 
studied much more carefully and more accu- | little bell is when it is tolled or struck within 
rately than has hitherto been done, before any | an exhausted receiver. Indeed, it not only re- 
certain conclusion can be arrived at. The part | quires air, but it requires some body or eub- 
of Canada West chiefly inhabited by the color-| stances of air to produce a sound that can be 
ed people, lies in the same latitude and es | heard ; for we are not able, by even the best air- 
of hy climate of Western New York Michi- | pump, to exhaust even the smallest vessel com- 
gan; what is the general mortality of the color- | pletely of air, as there must always be as much 


d race there, and to what extent they suffer — as has spring enough to raise the 
from particular diseases, it is impossible to ascer-! valve of the pump. 
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Then as to touching, if we touched things 
themselves, and not the air, they would stick to 
our fingers, or our fingers would stick to them. 
The mean pressure of the air is about fifteen 

nds on every square inch of surface ; and so, 
ifeven the strongest man were to grasp « stick 
without air between it and his hand, he would 
never be able to unclasp his hand and let it go. 
As little could a man walk if there were no air 
between his feet and the ground. If there were 
no air, each foot of a full-grown man, if the sole 
were entirely on the ground, would be pressed 
tothe ground by a weight of about four hun- 
dred pounds ; and thus the man could never lift 
afoot, but would stand on the earth, as still as 
an earth-fast stone. 

The little ridges of papilla that are on the 
palm and fingers of a healthy hand, and also on 
the sole of a well-kept foot, contribute to the 
ease with which the hands and the feet can be 
separated from that which they touch, by the 
air that is lodged in the little hollows between ; 
and though by close squeezing the sides of the 
fingers may be made to stick together, the fronts 
or tips of the fingers never can. 

If there were not atmospheric air in the inter- 
stices between all substances, nothing which had 
a base, or surface, of any size that could be 
placed in contact with another, would fall. In 
that case. a man would not need to hang his hat 
on the peg ; he would only need to push it to the 
wall, and it would remain there. So also he 
wight stick himself to the wall, or lie down on 
the ceiling on his back and look down on the 
company below. Indeed, it would signify but 
little where he lay down; for be it where it 
might, assuredly he would never be able to rise 
up again. 

If it were not that the air ab comes between 
the surfaces of all things, the bricklayer would 
need no mortar, the joiner no nail and no glue; 
the tailor, too, would have no use for thread, an’ 
the seams of shoes would never give way. A 
world of that kind would be a very stable and 
lasting world, and the words ‘‘ wear and tear,” 
might be left out of the vocabulary. But there 
would be too much of stability ; and there would 
be little motion, or change, and no life. 

Thus the extreme pureness of the atmosphere, 
and the property that it has of insinuating itself 
into the very smallest openings, and pressi 
equallay in all directions, makes it the 
pathway on land; for whatever is moved on land 
is literally moved in the air; and not only that, 
but, as the air is prone together by its own 
weight, and thus heaviest nearest the earth, 
80 eyen the heaviest substances are pressed a 
little more upward than they are pressed down- 
ward by the air, and their real weights are dim- 
inished by the weight of a quantity of air 
to their bulk. At the same time, they are held 
in their upright position by the pressure of the 
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air all around them; and that pressure is so 
considerable as to amount to about thirteen tons 
on the body of aman. That weight is, however, 
so nicely balanced, so perfectly the same at all 
points of the same elevation from the ground, 
and the air is so perfectly springy or elastic,— 
forms so delightfully soft a cushion around all 
nature, that its resistance to ordinary motions is 
not felt, and it does not ruffle the powdery plum- 
age on the wing of the most delicate moth. 

alking, we do not feel it at all ; and even when 
we run with all our speed, it is nothing but a 
light zephyr in our face, which fans and cools 
us, and really assists in speeding us on.— By R. 
Mudie. 


REMEDY FOR ANGER. 


Prayer is the great remedy against anger ; for 
we must suppose it in some degree removed be- 
fore we pray, and then it is the more likely it 
will be finished when the prayer is done. We 
must lay aside the act of anger, as a preparation 
to prayer; and the curing the habit will be the 
effect and blessing of prayer, so that if a man to 
cure his anger resolves to address himself to God 
by prayer, it is first necessary that by his own 
observation and diligence he lay the anger aside 
before the prayer can be fit to be presented, and 
if we so pray, and so endeavor, we have all the 
blessings of prayer which God had promised 
to it, to be our security for success. Humility 
is the most excellent natural cure for anger in 
the world; for he that by daily considering 
his own infirmities makes the error of his neigh- 
bor to be his own case, and remembers that he 
daily needs God’s pardon and his brother’s 
charity, will not be apt'to rage at the faults of 
another greater than that which he feels he is 
frequently and more exclusively guilty of. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


WETTING BRICKS. 


Very few people, or even builders, are aware 
of the advantage of wetting bricks before lay- 
ing them; or if they are aware of it, they do 
not even think of practising it ; for of the many 
houses now in progress in this city, there are 
very few in which wet bricks are used. A wall 
twelve inches thick, built of good mortar, with 
bricks well soaked, is stronger in every 
than one sixteen inches thick, built dry. * 
reason of this is, that if the bricks are saturated 
with water, they will not abstract from the mortar 
the moisture which is necessary to its erystalliza- 
tion; and, on the contrary, they will unite 
chemically with the mortar, and become solid as 
a rock. Qn the other hand, if the bricks are 
put up dry, they immediately take all the 
moisture from the mortar, leaving it too dry to 
harden, and the consequence is, that when a 
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building of this description is taken down or 
tumbles down of its own accord, the mortar from 
it is like so much sand.—Scientific American. 


Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this other precept 
well to heart, which to me was of invaluable ser- 
vice :—Do the duty which lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty; the second 
duty will already have become clearer.— Carlyle. 


THE GOOD OUTWEIGHS THE EVIL. 


A writer in the Germantown Telegraph says 
—and we think proves beyond the possibility 
of a doubt—that the birds are the farmer’s best 
friends; that even the crow, the most hated of 
all, does him more good by the destruction of 
insects, than harm by his occasional depredations; 
and that crows should rather be encouraged by 
the farmers, as friends, than persecuted as ene- 


mies. Let farmers and farmers’ boys “ spare 
the birds.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr asp Mgar.—The Flour market still con- 
tinues inactive and dull. Superfine is offered at $4 62 
per barrel; sales at $470 a475 in asmall way to 
the retailers and bakers. Sales 400 bbls. Western 
extra at $481; Extra and fancy brands, for home 
consumption, $4 874 a 6 00. Rye Flour, $3 25. Corn 
Meal, $3 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is littlhe Wheat coming forward, 
and prime lots are wanted. Sales of good red at $1 14 


a $1 15 per bushel, and small Jots of white from $1 25 | 


to 130. There is a steady demand for Rye at 70 c. 
Corn—6000 bush. yellow sold at 584 a 60 cts. in 
store, and 62c. for small lots efloat. Oats—8U0 bus. 
Penna. brought 34c. Barley 80c. 

Croverseep is in demand. Sales at $5 374 a 5 50 
per 64 lbs. 


CIRCULAR. 


To all whom it may coneern, Greeting:—A few 
Friends have conceived the idea of preparing an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Meetings con- 
etituting our Yearly Meeting; setting forth from 
whence they were taken—when and where first held— 
when established— when a Preparative, a Monthly, a 
Quarterly Meeting, &c.,—with such extracts from 
their Minutes, (and occasional explanatory notes,) as 
will exhibit to the youth and others of our day, the 
practical operation of the Christian principles which 
we profess, as exemplified in the right application of 
Discipline for the preservation of our members; and 
for the restoration of those who may have wandered 
fromahe fold. To which may be appended diagrams 
showing the relative position of the Meetings in their 
respective quarters. 

he materials from which this work must be com- 
piled will be found in very voluminous and widely 
scattered records—sometimes difficult of access—re- 
quiring many co-laborersto collect them. The assist- 
ance of Friends is invited to this labor. 
Address WILLIAM EMBREE, 
»% West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
EZRA MICHINER, 


ist mo., 1858. Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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N. B.—Respondents will please memtion their Post 
fice address. 


The labor to which the attention of Friends js 
ealled, and their assistance solicited, by the above 
circular, is—l. To collect and arrange a history o; 
the successive divisions and establishment of the meet. 
ings constituting (or which have constituted) our 
Yearly Meeting. And, 2. To illustrate, so far as can 
be done, the rise and gradual development of the 
various concerns of Society for the welfare of its 
members; and the promotion of truth, as exemplified 
in the minutes of Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings. Before this can be done, a large amount 
of documentary matter must be collected, from which 
to make the compilation; viz: copies of minutes 
from the earlier records of the meetings; documents 
issued by Yearly Meetings, &c., especially during 
the first century of its existence. 

Friends having access to meeting records, will con- 
fer a favor by furnishing full copies of such minutes 
as have been indicated, authorizing, and opening new 
meetings, or laying down old ones, &c. And, also, 
of any minutes which especially introduce, or illus. 
trate the peculiar principles, testimonies or Chureh 
government of the Society. Any appropriate docu- 
ments which may be in the possession of Friends 
will be gladly received, on loan, and carefully returned. 

It is not intended to introduce anything relating tothe 
late unhappy divisions in Society, of a coutroversia! 
character. It is, therefore, hoped that no information 
will be withheld, from any feelings growing out of 
that circumstance. 

WM. EMBREE, 
E. MICHINER. 

It is desired to receive a few boarders in a small 

family of Friends, No. 1132 Green Street, Philada. 


k RIENDS’,GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—For Boys axo 
Grets.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 
The new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 


mo. 
Entrance to Boy’s School, on Dillwyn St. To Girls, 
on 4th St. 
Reference— Hannan M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn St. 
Jane Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 
Davin Exxis, 617 Franklin St. 


M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 
1st mo. 29, 1858. 


‘RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its fourteenth ses- 
sion on the 19th of 2nd mo. next, and wil! continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Co s- 
ville,on the Philada. and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 
The usual branches comprising a thorough ish 
education will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
The terms are $55.00 per session. Drawing, $5.00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ereildoun P. O. Chester Co. Pa., 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 28th, 1857— 6t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further rs, inquire for evr- 
culars of BENS. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrhiew 4 Thompson, Prs., Lodge Bt, North side Penna. Beal. 





